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ABSTRACT 

Extracts of a speech touch upon communication, 
linguistic studies of French, a coherent language program, teacher^ 
education, and exchange programs. Recommendations list areas in which 
further improvement in foreign language teaching is possible under 
the headings: (1) research, (2) teacher training — both initial and 

inservice, (3) further education, (4) schools, (5) equipment and 
material for language teaching, and (6) suggestions for international 
action. (RL) 
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During the 13th session of the C.C.C., Dr. Riddy, Staff Inspector for Modern 
Languages — Department of Education and Science (United Kingdom), intro- 
duced the general debate on “Modern Languages and the World of To-day”. 
Extracts of this speech are given here. 
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“The problem, presented by the simple fact that 
different nations generally have different languages 
— sometimes, indeed, one nation has more than one 
language — has preoccupied man almost since the 
birth of time. Indeed, if one accepts the biblical 
version, since that day when men had to give up 
the grandiose scheme for building a skyscraper to 
end all skyscrapers at Babel, not apparently be- 
cause they lacked the technical know-how or even 
the material means, but quite simply because the 
architects, engineers, foremen and builders were 
unable to communicate with each other in a single 
language.” 

It was in these terms that Dr. Riddy began his 
introductory talk on modern languages. 

“There is no need for me to sketch the history of 
men’s attempt to overcome the problems of foreign 
languages or even to dwell upon the importance in 
the Europe of today of finding a solution to the 
problem. The European Cultural Convention in 
Article 2 stresses the need for each contracting 
country to promote the study of modern languages 
within its borders. The Ministers of Education 
meeting in their 2nd and 3rd Conferences in Ham- 
burg and Rome in 1961 and 1962 adopted resolu- 
tions on the subject and you, yourselves, decided 
to make modem languajges a major project. 

As lime passes it becomes ever clearer that if that 
more integrated Europe which everyone desires to 
see is really to take shape, it must be founded in 
each country on the widest possible knowledge of 
the oiher peoples who will make up the commu- 
nity, and for such knowledge the peoples must be- 
able to co mmuni cate with each other. Co-operation 
can no longer be regarded as something to be left 
to a few experts as used to be the case. It must 
now involve virtually every citizen . . . 

All this implies a vast extension of the provision 
for modern language study in most of the member 
States of- the Council. So it is just as well that we 
now know far more than we did, say 20 years ago. 



about languages, about their nature, about how they 
are constructed, especially the spoken language, 
this thanks to recent linguistic research.” 

Dr. Riddy then emphasised the new conception in 
modern language teaching. 

“It is also just as well that science and technology 
have made available for teachers certain pieces of 
apparatus, notably the means of recording speech, 
that greatly assist in the task of teaching, especial- 
ly, of course, the spoken forms of language. And it 
is also just as well that teachers have reappraised 
their aims and their teaching methods which, now, 
are much more suited to language teaching on a 
large scale, than the traditional methods of gram- 
mar study combined with translation which were 
in vogue in many countries up to and even beyond 
the second World War. 

A MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

The main feature, perhaps, of the new ideas about 
language teaching- — clearly I cannot go into detail 
— is that language is regarded first and foremost 
as a means of communication. This means of course 
spoken communication, but also communication by 
writing. The new methods put in the forefront, in 
time at any rate, if not necessarily in final impor- 
tance, practical aims. The student, the boy or the 
girl, is taught the foreign language, rather than, 
as often used to be the case, about the foreign 
language. A language is still regarded, of course, 
as the key to a foreign culture and it is very im- 
portant that it should never lose this position. But, 
it is now seen that that key is none the worse if it 
is able to open the door of ordinary, everyday 
conversation. In other words, if you understand 
what the man and woman in London is saying to- 
day, is doesn’t prevent your \inderstanding what 
Shakespeare and the other great writers have said. 
In fact, it helps you to understand Shakespeare as 
he is understood at the present time by ordinary 
men and women in Britain. And the example, of 
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